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HEN a queſtion of high import- 

ance 15 about to be agitated in the 
national aſſembly of this country, it is not 
the leaſt flattering privilege of the humbleſt 
memberof the eommunity, to be entitled to 
deliver his opinions on the ſubject, through 
the medium of the preſs, without encoun- 
tering the ſtigma of preſumption, or the 
imputation of unneceſſary zeal. And, 
perhaps, when the coldneſs of reſerve is 
diſſolved, and when the ſpirits of the grave 
are on fire, the individual, who ſhares the 


intereſt and partakes the animation, un- 


B ſupported 
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ſupported by the dignity of ſituation, or 
the captivation of rhetorical accompliſh- 
ments, may be praiſed for his attempt, 
though hethould fail of applauſe for his 


actual exertions. 


Perhaps too it may be admitted, that 
far inferior ability, removed from the the- 


atre of action, and amidſt the calmneſs of 


the cloſet, may reaſon with ſtricter accu- 
racy, and pronounce with cooler deci- 
ſion, than the ſenator, whoſe paſſions are 
inflamed, and whoſe feelings are inte- 
reſted; who is cheated by the charms of 
elocution, and deceived by the ſemblance 
of conviction. And the obſervation is 
ſtrongly ſupported, if we ſubjoin, that the 
degree of ſelf- poſſeſſion is conſiderably ex- 
tended by the abſence of hope and fear, 
of apprehenſion and expectation. 


At 


( 
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At all events, the author of the follow- 
ing pages is perſuaded, he may gonfide in 
the candour of his countrymen ; and that, 
if they cannot ſubſcribe to his doctrines, 
they will, at leaſt, admit, from the in- 
ternal evidence they poſſeſs, that they 
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prejudice, - nor conceived by the phrenzy 
of faction. 


The queſtion which, at preſent, agitates 
the minds of men, both within and with- 
out the walls of parliament, relates to the 
prerogatives which may and ought to be 
exerciſed by the Regent; who, during the 
interval of the imbecillity of the executive 
branch of the conſtitution, is ſubſtituted 
to ſupply the chaſm, ſo unfortunately 
created, for an uncertain and undefinable 
period, And this general queſtion has 
been reduced to a more particular propoſi- 
B 2 tion 
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tion — Whether the prerogative, or the 
power of creating peers and diſſolving 
parliament, may and ought to be commit- 
ted to the diſcretion of the Regent. 


In inveſtigating a legal, as well as a 
conſtitutional right, a. reference is na- 
turally and neceſſarily made to the 
practice and deciſions of former judges 
and legiſlators. We are ready to acknow- 
ledge, for the fake of uniformity and cor- 
rectneſs, and from the admitted obliga- 
tion, the compulſive effect, as well as the 
propriety of their determinations. But, 
before we aſſume them for our guides, we 
ought to be ſatisfied, that the facts upon 
which they were founded are accurately 
the ſame with the facts of the preſent queſ- 
tion ; that the powers and the intereſts 
of the perſons who then acted, were, in- 
trinfically, as well as - nominally, the 

ſame, 
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ſame, with thoſe of the perſons who are 
now to act; and that the parties, whoſe 
rights are to be decided upon, are preciſely 
in the ſame predicament with thoſe whoſe 
rights were, in the former inſtance, pro- 
nounced and aſcertained. 


If theſe are admitted to be the juſt and 
the only grounds, upon which a prece- 
dent can be ſupported, as a rule of deci- 
ſion; I do not ſcruple to affert, and to 
maintain, that there is not a ſingle inſtance 
in the annals of this country, which can 
be fairly and correctly cited as a fair and 
correct precedent, on the preſent intereſt- 


ing emergence. 


The caſe of the Sovereign's incapacity 
to govern, at a period when there was not 
only a Prince of Wales exiſting, but a 
Prince of Wales of full age, and capable 
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of aſſuming the conduct of the ſtate, has 
in no inſtance occurred. In one inſtance, 
only, have two of the correſponding cir- 
cumſtances been united; I mean the inca- 
pacity of the King, and the exiſtence of the 
Prince, But as the Prince was then an 
infant of ſix months old; unprovided with 
friends to maintain his right, and at once 
diveſted of paternal and popular protec» 
tion; we ought not to conclude that the 
contingent authority reſerved to him, 
was the whole that ought to have been 
reſerved; but rather to expreſs our aſto- 
niſhment that his intereſts were in any 
degree conſidered, or his claims in any de- 


gree provided for, 


In the year 1454, in conſequence of the 
incapacity of Henry the Sixth, the Duke 
of York was appointed Protector of the 


Realm, Defender of the Church, and 
ee . firſt 
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firſt Counſellor to the King ; with a limi- 
tation that theſe powers ſhould ceaſe when 
the Princeof Wales ſhould attain his full age 
of twenty-one years. The authority, how- 
ever, thus immediately veſted in the Duke, 
and contingently in the Prince, was, as it 
appears upon an accurate inſpection, con- 
trated, with reſpect to both, conſiderably 
within the limits of the regal prerogatives. 
But ſhould it be contended, that the pre- 
rogatives reſerved for the Prince, in that 
inſtance, afford the exact proportion of 
thoſe which ought to be veſted in the 
Prince, as Regent, in the preſent emer- 
gence; I anſwer, that the inſtance 1s de- 
fective in the firſt teſt of a governing prece- 
dent; that the ſacts are different ; and that 
it is extremely probable, if the Prince had 


been of age, and capable of receiving the 


powers of a Regent at the inſtant, that 
e ſuch 


OE, 
ſuch powers would have been infinitely 
more tranſcendent, than thoſe which he 
actually received by reflection from the 
Duke of Vork, the rival of his family, and 
the almoſt avowed pretender to his fa- 


ther's crown, , 
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But ſhould the /a#s be even admitted, 
as ſupporting the parallel; it is neceſſary 
to aſk, in the ſecond inſtance, whether the 
powers and intereſts of the perſons who ſo de- 
creed, T mean the two houſes of Parlia- 
ment, were the ſame as thoſe of the two 
houſes who are now fitting at Weſtmin- 
ſter? And this queſtion may, perhaps, 
be moſt completely anſwered, by a further 
ſeries of inquiries. Was the importance 
of the Peers reſtrained within its Juſt 
and equitable limits ? Were the privileges 
of the Commons eſtabliſhed, or under- 
ſtood? Were the prerogatives of the execu- 
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tive magiſtrate defined and aſcertained ? 
On the contrary, were not the two firſt 
branches of the legiſlature involved in 
mutual diſputes, and diſtracted with reei- 


procal jealouſies? And, in that ſtate of 
perpetual incroachment and hoſtility, are 
we able to deſcry a veſtige of concord, ex- 
_ cept their unanimous contempt for the re- 
preſentatives of the people? Accurate is 
the delineation of our great poet, when a 
peer, accuſed by the Commons of a moſt 
heinous offence, obſerves to the King : 


& Tis like the Commons, rude unpoliſh'd hinds 
Should ſend fuch meſſage to their Sovereign.“ 


Amidſt ſuch a ſcene of diſcord and con- 
fuſion, no one will pretend to diſcern the 
harmony of component parts, the Juſt ba- 
lance of contravening intereſts, and, above 
all, the pervading ſpirit of general inde- 
pendence and particular ſupport which has 

| C ſince 
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ſince animated the then heterogeneous 
maſs, and has ſince conſtructed the con- 
ſtitution of Britain. 


If we reflect for a moment on the com- 
plexion of the times, and the circumſtances 
which diſtinguiſhed the event, we may 
venture to deſcribe, in a few words, the 
leading features of the tranſaction. The 
Duke of York, impelled to a more ſpeedy 
aſſertion of his claim to the crown, by the 
birth of an heir to Henry the Sixth, ſeized 
in the firſt inſtance, by a lawleſs act of 
violence, the perſon of the Duke of So- 
merſet, the favourite of the Queen, and 
the miniſter of the kingdom. By the 
prevalence of a prevailing faction in the 
ariſtocracy, which then governed the ſtate, 
and in conſequence of the King's preſumed 
or actual incapacity, he then ſecured to 
himſelf the protectorate of the realm, 


under 
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under certain plauſible reſtrictions, which 
he afterwards limited to the Prince of 
Wales, as a cloak to darker deſigns, 
which were ſuppreſſed as immature, and 


artfully diſguiſed by loyal proteſtations. 


Attending more cloſely to the ſubject, 
we may obſerye, that had the Prince been 
actually of age, his rights would not have 
been altogether untinged with conſiderable 
peculiarities, He was heir to a king, who 
was conſidered by a large proportion, and, 
probably, by the majority of his ſubjects, 
as a tyrant and an uſurper; for the claim 
of the Houſe of Lancaſter, ſupported, in 
the firſt inſtance, by the ſword, had neyer 
been recogniſed and legitimated by the free 
and unbiaſſed ſuffrage of the people. 


Such is the precedent in queſtion ſuch 
was the haſty act of a partial aſſembly of 
C2 tyrannical 
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tyrannical but venal Nobles, of türbulent 
but enſlaved Commons, ignorant of the 
name of the couſtitution, and ſtrangers to 
the juſt prerogatives of the crown, which 
has been adduced as a rule to direct the 
deliberations, and to determine the con- 


duct of their free. and enlightened de- 
ſcendants ! 


If this precedent had applied in all its 
points, were thoſe who argued from it, 
aware of the inconveniences and abſurdi- 
ties, which would of neceſſity have at- 
tended its adoption? If it had prevailed 
at all, it muſt have prevailed in all its 
parts; and it would ſurely have afforded 
a moſt extraordinary ſpectacle, had the 


maxims and policy of the reign of Henry 


the Sixth been applied, or rather wreſted, 
to the principles of government acknow- 
ledged 
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ledged in this country at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


The only precedent which can, with 
any degree of plauſibility, be conſidered as 
applying to the preſent queſtion having 
been juſtly abandoned; before I proceed 
to conſider the principles by which it muſt 
actually be governed, it may be proper, 
perhaps, to allude, in a ſingle ſentence, to 
the arguments which may be adduced 
from the various regencies, or councils of 
regency, which, during the minorities of 
our kings, have been ſucceſſively eſta- 
bliſhed by Parliament. 


A ſentence, indeed, is all that can here 
be neceſſary; for I have only to obſerve, 
that the conſequence of a Regent, during 
the imbecillity of the Sovereign, is com- 
pletely to be diſtinguiſhed from that of 


4 the 
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the ſame magiſtrate during a minority: 
it is ridiculous, in fact, to attempt a com- 
pariſon between them. In the latter in- 
ſtance, a pageant of royalty was {till held 
forth, and, in many caſes, the acts of the 
Regent, in the performance of the execu- 
tive funQions, were conſidered as merely 
ſecondary and miniſterial : whilſt, upon 
other occaſions the King conferred a legal 
ſanction, not only by the uſe of his name, 
but by the formality of his act. By refer- 
ring to the laſt minority this country has 
experienced, I mean that of Edward the 
Sixth, we may diſcover a variety of in- 
ſtances in affirmance of theſe obſervations. 
Parliaments were aſſembled and diffolved ; 
peers were created, and all the functions 
of the crown as completely performed, as 
they poſſibly could have been, had the King 


himſelf poſſeſſed the capacity of executing, 
in 
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in the fulleſt extent; the prerogatives of 


ſovereignty. 


Being thus compelled to relinquiſh every 
hope of obtaining affiſtance ſrom argu- 
ments à priori; and being thus convinced, 
that the hiſtoric memorials of our country 
may tend to confound, but can never con- 
tribute to inform; it is our buſineſs to diſ- 
cover and decide whether the powers of a 
Regent are to be adjuſted by the diſcretion 
of the two exiſting branches of the legiſla- 
ture, or whether that diſcretion is to be 
directed and controlled by conſtitutional 


principles, and conſtitional neceſſity. 


As the foundation for this inquiry I 
ſhall afſert, what will, probably, not be 
contradicted, that the people at large are 
completely conſcious of the bleſſings and 


conveniences which are derived from the 
; peculiar 
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peculiar organization of the machine, 
which is properly ſtyled the Conſtitution ; 
that the wiſdom of its conſtruction is as 
generally admired as the felicity of its ef- 
feats; and that, however capricious we 
may be conſidered, with reſpect to lighter 
ſubjects, and leſs important inſtitutions, 
we are unanimous, at leaſt, in revering 
this wonderful monument of human ge- 


nius and human perſeverance. 


The rough outline of the plan may be 
traced through a ſeries of ſucceſſive ages; 
but it is within a period comparatively 
ſhort, that the edifice has been diſplayed 
in its regular proportions, and finiſhed 
ſymmetry : or, in other words, that it is 
from the æra of the Revolution that we 
date the ſettlement of the conſtitution ; 


and that, conſequently, when' we de- 
ſcribe 
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ſcribe it, we ſpeak. of it in the ſenſe in 


which at that period it was recognized and 
defined, 


As its exiſtence depended upon the ex- 
iſtence of three diſtin powers, differently 
veſted, and endued with different privi- 
leges and prerogatives, it is a neceſſary con- 
cluſion, that if one of thoſe powers be 
abrogated, or in any manner deprived of 
its ability to act, the general functions of 
thoſe which ſurvive are of neceſſity im- 
peded, and muſt remain ſuſpended till the 
vacancy be ſupplied. 


But how, it will be aſked, is this neceſſary 
meaſure to be effected? From whoſe hands 1s 
the power to be ſupplied, from which alone 
we can expect the reſtoration of the forms 
and a renovation of the energy of govern- 
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ment? To this I anſwer, from the hands 
of the ſurviving conſtitutional branches, 
with the conſent and acquieſcence of the 


people. 


In ſupport of this propoſition, it 1s al- 
moſt impoſſible to adduce arguments more 
convincing, or more forcibly and judi- 
ciouſly impreſſed, than thoſe delivered by 
our anceſtors upon a former | occaſion, 
when a Prince had forfeited his title to 
reign by his unworthineſs ; and when, in 
conſequence of his abdication, the powers 
of the executive branch were ſuſpended, - 
and the connection of the conſtitution diſ- 
ſolved, And though I admit that thoſe 
opinions are the mere dicta of individuals, 
aflembled (undoubtedly upon very queſ- 
tionable authority) for the purpoſe of re- 
ſtoring the defective political machine, 
yet I ſhall inſiſt that they are entitled to 


reverence 
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reverence and reſpect; becauſe, in the firſt 
place, they are the higheſt authorities to 
which we can refer in the abſence of po- 
ſitive law; and becauſe, in the ſecond 
place, they appear to have been the reſult 


of the moſt conſummate prudence, and the 


moſt active induſtry. 


Thoſe arguments may perhaps be proper- 
ly arranged in the following order: To pre- 
vent the confuſion which muſt have ne- 
ceſſarily attended the demiſe of the Crown, 
had the place of the executive magi- 
| ſtrate continued unſupplied, our anceſ- 
tors very wiſely decreed, that the ſove- 
reignty ſhould be conſidered as hereditary, 
and that the heir ſhould inſtantly be ſeated 
on the vacant throne of his progenitor, 
by the effect of a fundamental law, coeval 
with the date of our conſtitution. Two 
inſtances, however, might exiſt in which 
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the proviſion was inſufficient, and the rule 
inadequate; the total extinction of the royal 
family, and the abdication or forfeiture of 
the king. In either of thoſe caſes, it was 
unequivocally aſſerted in the Convention 
Parliament, with the boldneſs as well as 
the ſincerity of conviction, that in thoſe in- 
ſtances the Lords and Commons, being the 
repreſentative body of the kingdom, and 
the only remaining apparent parts of the 
government, were to ſupply the defect, by 
providing a ſucceſſor, and reſtoring. the 


operation of the executive power. 


Theſe were the poſitions, ſuch were the 
* reſponſa prudentum,” upon which the 
principle of the Revolution was ſupported, 
defended, and juſtified. And when we 
contemplate them with an accurate and 
impartial retroſpeQion, . we are compelled 
to confeſs, that they wear not the appear- 


ance 


E 
ance of political fanaticiſm, or enthuſiaſtic 
ſpeculation. Far different from the doc- 
trines of modern innovators, they were the 
dogmas of ſound ſenſe contending for 


order, and of acute penetration, that ho- 


nourably ſeized the moment of delive- 
rance. 


If ſuch was admitted to be the conſtitu- 
tional mode of ſupplyiug a conſtitutional 
deficiency, when the throne was actually 
vacant, we may fairly, I truſt, conclude, 
that ſuch alſo is the mode by which a tem- 
porary inability of the Sovereign is to be 
remedied and provided for. Admwiitting 
the former poſition (and who at this day 
will deny it?) the latter aſſumes a form at 
once unimpeachable and plain. Preſum- 
ing, therefore, that the two Houſes of 
Parliament, aſſembled in national conven- 
tion, are the true aud onl y powers that are 

entitled 
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entitled to apply a remedy to the preſent 
defect, I ſhall now proceed to inquire 
whether they are competent to limit or re- 
ſtrain the authority of a Regent, within 
the juſt and uſual extent of the regal pre- 
rogative; and particularly, whether he can, 
conſtitutionally, be deprived of the powers 
of creating peers, and of diſſolving parlia- 


ment. 


To theſe inquiries, I anſwer, NO, And 


theſe are the reaſons I aſſign in ſupport of 
ſo unequivocal and ſo unqualified a ne- 


gative. 


Let us firſt examine, for a moment, 
whether the light of juriſprudence will 
contribute to illuſtrate the argument. It 
is laid down as a clear poſition, “that 


thoſe perſons are to be conſidered as tem- 


porary monarchs, who, during the mino- 
rity 
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rity of kings, or in the time of their inca- 
pacity or lunacy, are appointed protectors.“ 
If ſuch be the rule, the concluſion natu- 
rally follows, that ſuch temporary and ſub- 
ſtituted monarchs muſt poſſeſs the ſame 
rights, and enjoy the fame prerogatives, as 
thoſe for whom they were ſubſtituted poſ- 
ſeſſed and enjoyed during the time they 


retained the capacity of governing. 


Another argument may perhaps be de- 
duced from the nature and operation of a 
truſt, If the effect and intention of a truſt 
be clearly aud accurately defined, the court 
to which ſuch cognizance belongs, will, in 
caſe of the death, the incapacity, or the de- 
reliction of the truſtees, nominate ſuch per- 
{ons as ſhall be deemed moſt unexception- 
able, to carry the truſt into execution, and 
to accompliſh the purpoſe for which it 
was created; but that purpoſe cannot, in 
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the minuteſt inſtance, be varied, nor can 
the powers of the new truſtees be confined 
or extended, in the moſt trivial degree, 
within or beyond the powers of thoſe 
whoſe place they ſupply, or whoſe du- 
ties they fulfil. And ſuch ſhould ſeem 
to be the rule with reſpect to the higheſt 
of all truſts, that, I mean, which 1s veſted 


by the conſtitution in the hands of the ex- 


ecutive magiſtrate, 


But it is not upon ſuch grounds that I 
intend to riſque the fate of my aſſertion; 
on the contrary, I ſhall try it by the only 
rule by which it can be governed or af- 
fected, the rule which 1s derived from 
cConſtitutional neceſſity, And here I ſhall 


. contend, that the right which has ſo at- 


tached to the two Houſes of Parliament, 1s 
ſtrictly confined to the providing for the 


defect which has occurred by an imme- 
diate 
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diate ſubſtitution ; that in conſequence of 
that ſubſtitution, every right and every 
prerogative, of which the place of the 
perſon repreſented was ſuſceptible, in- 
ſtantly and 1% facto veſts in the perſon 
ſubſtituted : and that, if the conſtituting 
body exceed the limits of their authority 
by confining thoſe rights, they will ſeck 
in vain for conſtitutional precedent or pro- 
tection. 


It has been juſtly obſerved, that the 
two Houſes, in their preſent feparate 
ſtate, are unequal to the taſk of providing 
for the molt trifling ſubje& of public con- 
venience or police: and is it poſſible then 
to aſſert, that, in ſuch a ſtate of complete 
incompetency, they can be juſtified in 
political acts of fo extraordinary a magni- 
tude, and ſo deciſive a nature, as barri- 
cading the avenues of one Houſe, and 


E - inſuring 
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inſuring the exiſtence of the other, by poſ- 
ſibility at leaſt, to the period of its na- 
tural diſſolution? Es 
2 "as 
But preſuming, for a moment, that the 
repreſentatives of the nation are not prohi- 
bited in limine, from exerciſing their diſ- 
cretion on the power to be - beſtowed; 


will they not be preſented with as ſtrict a 


prohioition the moment the queſtion is 
fairly agitated and maturely conſidered ? 
If the ſpirit, of the conſtitution permit 
them to ſlumber, will they not be awa- 
kened, with redoubled horror, in the firſt 
moments of repoſe ? If the conſtitution 
enable them to exerciſe a right, will it 
not oblige them, at the ſame time, to ex- 
erciſe it with ſuch moderation, as to pre- 
ſerve inviolate the various dependencies 
and relations, the eflence and meaning of 


its own original eſtabliſnment? 


Experience 
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Experience has taught us, that the ex- 
iſtence of the conſtitution, and of all the 
advantages of which it is productive, may 
be referred to the nice balance and accu- 
rate eſtimation of the powers, and the im- 

portance of the reſpective branches of 
which it is compoſed. The adjuſting the 
due proportion of political effect, to which 
they are ſeverally intitled, has been the 
work of flow inveſtigation and mature 
deciſion, The arrangement of privilege 
and prerogative, in the opinion of the 
moſt judicious obſervers, has at length, 
in a great degree, been happily accom- 
pliſhed. Can the conſtitution then be pre- 
ſumed to veſt an authority in two of its 
component parts, to deſtroy itſelf, by 
deſtroying the equilibrium by which it 
is maintained ? 


It may be faid, for it has been ſaid, - 
E 2 that 
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that the rights in queſtion, the power of 
creating peers, and of diſſolving parlia- 
ment, may be ſuſpended for a time, and 
placed, as it were, in a ſtate of abeyance. 
To this I anſwer, that if thoſe powers, be 
ſubtracted from the executive branch, they 
muſt inſtantly be annexed, in ſubſtance, 
to the oppoſite power. That, in propor- 
tion to the decreaſe. of the influence of 
the Crown, we muſt eſtimate the augmen- 
tation of the conſequence of the repreſen- 


tative body. And that, by a meaſure 


ſimilar to that in contemplation, the ba- 


lance of the government may be ſo com- 
pletely ſubverted, as to leave us, in faQ, 
at the mercy of an ariſtocracy, compoſed 
of a majority of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, who will be equally inſured, for no 
inconſiderable period, from the conſe- 


quences of diſſolution or controul. 


Here, 
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Here, then, I reſt the ſtreſs of my ar- 
gument, and aſſert, that the power of the 
Regent muſt be co-extenſive with the 
power of the Crown ; becauſe, in the firſt 
place, the authority which confers it is 
confined to a naked ſubſtitution; and be- 
cauſe, in the ſecond place, the ſame au- 
thority, if it poſſeſſed the right of diſcre- 
tion, would be circumſcribed in its in- 
tended operations by the intervention of 


conſtitutional neceſſity. 


It remains for me to anſwer two objec- 
tions, which may, probably, be adduced 
in oppoſition to the principles which I 
have here endeavoured to maintain. It 
may be ſaid, perhaps, that at the period 
of the Revolution the Convention con- 
ceived itſelf intitled to confine the ancient 
power of the Crown, as well as to place 
it on the head of King William; and that 


it 
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it actually effected its intention, To this 
I reply, that the throne was then abſolutely 
vacaut that the balance of the Conſtitu- 
tion had palpably inclined in favour of the 
prerogative; and that the repreſentative 
body graſped at the opportunity to reſtore 
it to its proper poiſe. How different is 
that inſtance from the preſent! And, to 
mark it more ſtrongly, let me inquire 
what would have been the reception of 
the two propoſitions in queſtion, had they 
been agitated during the laſt ſeſſions of 
Parliament ? And yet, in my apprehen- 
ſion, they would, in that inſtance, have 
been equally intitled to the ſanction of 
conſtitutional propriety, | 


It may be alſo aſſerted, that the power 
that beſtows, muſt of neceſlity be in- 
veſted with the right to modify the gift, 
and to limit its operation and effect. An 

4 anſwer 
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anſwer to this objection has been al- 
ready ſubſtantially given. The power 
of beſtowing, in this inſtance, is con- 
fined to the ſubſtitution merely, the 
ſupply of a vacant ſituation: but, if the 
rights annexed to that ſituation are 
increaſed or diminiſhed, the act of ſubſti- 
tution, inſtead of ſupporting the ſyſtem 
ſo long eſtabliſhed, and generally ap- 
proved, muſt have the effect of ſubverting 
and confounding it. 


Such are the ideas I have thrown toge- 
ther, with a degree of haſte indeed, which 
the immediate nature of the queſtion ap- 
peared to require, on the conſtitutional 
propriety of confining the power of a Re- 
gent. And I confeſs I feel the completeſt 
conviction, that it is unjuſtifiable in prin- 
ciple, and may be dangerous if carried in- 
to effect. Were the particular conſe- 


quences 
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quences entirely to be diſregarded, the exam- 


ple would be ſufficient to ſtam p the meaſure 
with reprobation; at a juncture like the 
preſent, it would be peculiarly injudi- 
cious to diſtort a conſtitutional principle; 


it would be worſe than injudicious, di- 


rectly to infringe it. 


With reſpect to the arguments deduced 
on the other ſide, from actual or pre- 
ſumed expediency, I ſhall be ſilent, be- 
cauſe I am ignorant of the facts from 
whence they are derived, The expediency 
ſo much relied upon, whatever it may be, 
whether applicable to the intereſts of the 
nation at large, or to thoſe of a particular 
ſet of men, I ſhall ever contend muſt be 
governed by an antecedent and far 
more important neceſſity. Should a Re- 
gent be deprived of any of the functions 

of 
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of the Crown; I do not heſi tate to aſſert, 
that we rend from the Sovereign, during 
his incapacity to reign (the melancholy 
occaſion of which, as a man, I lament, and 
as a ſubject, I refer to with proper deco- 
rum), an important proportion of his fair 


and conſtitutional influence, and of his juſt 


and conſtitutional prerogative: 
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